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ABSTRACT 

This booklet describes and evaluates the Economic 
Opportunity Atlanta Inc. Reading/Math Basic Skills Learning Center 
operating in 14 Atlanta public schools for approximately 1,200 low 
achieving pupils. The basic concept of the Lea^^ning Centers was to 
provide pupils with Ihe opportunity to improve their ba-sic skills in 
reading or mathematics through a program of individualized 
instruction. Through student controlled pacing of instruction, 
children were to move xhrough the prescribed curriculum at an 
appropriate pace for maximun comprehension. High support counseling 
services were designed to assist the child and his/her parents. 
Through intensive counseling and casework, the family was assisted in 
the development of a home environment that would be conducive to 
improved educational and economic opportunities. The program was 
developed based oa assumptions related to student success, both 
academically and in terms of adjustment to the educational 
experience. To determine the effectiveness of the Learning Centers 
and the High Support counseling program, two evaluation processes 
were conducted. Throughout the year, the program operations were 
monitored and reported in quarterly reports. In addition, the 
research component of the pilot program was conducted through the 
implementation of behavioral objectives. These measures were 
specified to provide data related to student achievement, attendance, 
and attitude towards school. These, as well as recommendations for 
changes to be made in the administrative assessment procedure are 
listed. (Author/AM) 
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FINAL REPORT 
EOA READINO/MATH BASIC SKILLS LEARNING CENTERS 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



The Atlanta Public Schools received a Federal Grant of one million 
dollars in conjunction with Economic Opportunity Atlanta, Inc. (llOA) to 
develop Basic Skills Learning Centers. The funds were provided by the 
Community Services Agency to be utilized In a thirty-month pilot project. 
The jirant provided for the establishment and {)peration o% learning centers 
in fourteen Atlanta Public Schools for appro> iriiately 1,200 low-achievijig 
pupiK. Economic Opportunity Atlanta, Inc. was financially and operationally 
rcs[>onsible for the High Support Services coiriponent of the project which 
provided Intensive counseling for 100 of the Learning Center students. 

The basic concept of the Learning Centers is to provide pupils with the 
opportunity to improve their basic skills in reading or mathematics tiirough a 
pMr^ram of individualized instruction. Through student-controlled pacing of 
intructlon, the child should be able to rr>ove through the prescribed 
curriculum at an appropriate pace for maximum comprehension. The High 
Support Services were designed to assist the child and his/her parents. 
Ihiough intensive counseling and casework, the family was assisted in the 
development of a home environment that would be conducive to improved 
edut-ational and economic opportunities. EOA was responsible for the 
"ttTC^ct»^pmerTt and" coordination of these services during the first year of 
project operations. 

The program was developed based on assumptions related to student 
success, both academically and in terms of adjustment to the educational 
experience. The cost effectiveness of the selected management system was 
also an important component of the program design. The assumptions that 
were as'^cssed in the project evaluation included the following; 

A. Pupil improvement in reading/mathematics skill mastery due to tlie 
use of a management system. 

B. Pupil improvement in self-concept, attendance, and academic 
performance due to participation in the High Support Services 
component of the Learning Center program. 

C. The cost effectiveness of the Learr^ing Center approach to skill 
mastery in a comparison with other educational centers operating 
within the Atlanta Public Schools. 

D. The total cooperation* of teachers, pupils, and parents in 
facilitating the successful operation of the Learning Center 
program. 

The Reading and Mathematics Learning Centers program and the High 
Support counseling component were designed to yield maximum services to 
students and also to provide research on the effectiveness of this 
educational approach. The general objectives or goals of the program 
describe the major areas of concentration. They were as follows: 
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A. To increase the educational opportunities of children from low 
socioeconomic bac kj',i oundb by providing intensive reading and 
rnathetnatics Leariuhg Center services. 

B. To ,rriprove the self-concepts, at titudes towards school, and 
ps-'i fo: mance levels of Learning Center pupils through High Support 
sfTMces provided by Ecorioniic Opportunity Atlanta counselors. 

C. 'lo dcvlctp a c^^st effective Learning Center approach to reading 
and mathernatifs which can be applied to pupils with diversified 
a^ luevcmont levels and varying socioeconomic backgrounds. 

To d»,'tf»rfniiu' thn effectiveness of the Learning Centers and the f-ligh 
Support cnur»>fjh;ig programs, two evaluation processes were conducted. 
Throughout t''«e year, the program operations have been rnoni tored and 
repoi totl in cjuarterly reports. Iti addition, the research component of the 
pilol prcv;.ram was conducted tiirough the implementation of behavioral 
objectives. These quantifiable measures were specified to provide data 
r^Maled to student achievement, attendance, and attitude towards school. 

The following report and summative data have been prepared to -provide 
botii an operational assessment and the research findings related to the 
1975-76 Learning Laboratory Program. 



PROGRAM OPERATIONS 



Site Selection 

The process of identifying the schools in which the Learning Centers 
were established resulted from the mutual efforts of the Atlanta Public 
Schools and Economic Opportunity Atlanta, Inc. (EOA). Criteria for school 
selection were developed by the Instructional Division of the Atlanta Public 
Schools and approved by EOA. 

Criteria For Selecting Schools For Basic Skills Learning Centers' Program 

A. Schools must have at least 120 pupils from low-income families to 
be considered. 

B. Schools already engaged in other special programs designed to 
improve basic skills mastery shall be excluded. 

C. Schools having lowest mobility indices shall be selected. 

D. Standardized test scores must reflect that pupils are operating at 
least two years or more below grade level in reading and/or math. 

E. Centers may be located in elen^ntary, middle, or secondary 
schools. 

F. Schools must be located within an EOA designated area of Atlanta. 
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The Atlanta Public S'-hooh adfTunistraiion tlien recommended possible 
sites lor the centers. An approvnl pioccss involving the EOA Education 
Subcommittee and COA coiiununity groups was conducicd. Alter all 
community members had been given an opportunity to discuss and amend the 
recommendations, the final school selections were approved by the Atlanta 
Public Schools administration and the EOA Boaru of Directors. 

Table 1 lists the fourteen schools identified as the Community Services 
Agency Project schools. Five oi these schools were then selected by EOA 
for the High Support counselmg component of the program. A list of 
alternate schools was also developed- 

TABLE 1 

LEARNING LABS FV SCHOOL AND BY ADMINISTRATIVE AREA 



S chool Program Area 



Clement Elementary 


Math Lab 


I 


ConnaJly Elementary 


Reading Lab 


I 


CifoVf* Park Flf*mf*ntArv 


M n f h 1 ^ h 


I 
i 


Long Middle 


Reading Lab 


H 


Center Hill Elementary 


Reading Lab 
High Support 


IH 


Chattahoochee Elementary 


Reading Lab 


HI 


Garden Hills Elementary 


Reading Lab 


in 


Woodson Elementary 


Reading Lab 


HI 


O'Keefe Middle 


Reading Lab 


III 


Sutton Middle 


Math Lab 


IV 


Jerome Jones Elementary 
Kirkwood Elementary 


Reading Lab 
High Support 

Reading Lab 
High Suppoi*t 


IV 
IV 


Bass High 


Reading Lab 


IV 


Smith High 


Math Lab 
High Support 


IV 
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The L'Minmg Labs we(e estvibli ^hcd and operations began in the 
fourteen scliov)ls in Sr^ptcunhor lv/5v Car h sc hOv)l v-as to uleniify 120 
participants for the pro}\tain. l^uo to tlio low eni oMment at Garden Mills 
Elementary School, tlv* staff kVus not JAo to ideniily a sufficient number of 
eligible pupils to operate a cost effective laboratory. The lab svas operating 
at approximately 66-2/3 per rent ol full c.ipacity. 

To fulfill the f edei al participant requirements of the Learning 
Laboratoty program and to serve mo a ofieciively the educational needs of 

total student populat on, the School System retonuTumded that the 
Center at Garden Mills Le removed. It was proposed thcit a l^e^ding 
Laboratory be established at the next school on the alternative list, Harper 
High Scliool, Area I. EC/s was informed that the change could be made 
quickly and without the need for additional funds. Approval was given by 
the EOA Administrative L;)ivision and the Edvjrdtion Subcommittee. By rhc 
second quarter of the school year, December 1975, the lab was in operation 
at 1 larpor High School, 

Student Selectior^ 

Selection of program partic*ipan:s was based on cr;t<*ri.3 estibl.sh(.d by 
the Atlarita Public Schools. Within each designated sehool, students were 
identified for remedial services from ixr, evaluaiicn of their system' Wido test 
scores. In the elemefUary arid middle schools, pupils scoring two years behsv 
grade level the Iowa Tests of Basi c Skills (! TBS) were elij'j^le for C'i*n!er 
participation, hor i\\c reading ['ro^,rarn seloction, »*ea.1ing cornpt efH"^r s.on 
and the reading total ITBS scores were utili/ed. Math Center participant:. 
Wore assessed by the ITBS math total scores. 

In the high school Centers, stuJents were selected by availahh^ ITBS 
scores. In soiree instances, oldei stuflents wore designated as eligible by 
their scores ftorn the ]VUs of Ac adc^mic tVogre s? (TAP). High school 
students ranking below the perc/'ntiie in reading or mathematics were 
identified for the Learning Conter pr'')grains; 

Each school was to identify 120 eligible pupils for program 
participation. A 'ist of alternate students was also requjred to assist m the 
maintenance of programs at full enrollment. Teachers and schoo] 
administrators were also given the option of including pupils in the program 
based on their professior,al opinion. Even if the achievement scores were 
no.t two years below level, a student with a need for remediation could be 
included in the Learning Laboratory. Tabic 2 indicates the number of 
participants by school who were above the initial eligibility level. 
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TABLt: 2 



PERCENTACC OF STUnilNT SCORES ABOVC 
INlTfAL ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 



Percentage of Percentage of 

Initial Enrollment Final Enrollment 



School 


Program 


September 1975 


January I 


Elementary 








C^nr^tnr Mil! 


R Hi na 


^9 . 


52. S 


V'l Iti I LCll ICC 


W f* ri H 1 n n 

[ N V, U Li 1 1 1 i~ 


21.5 


21.3 


Clement 


Math 


30.2 


31.6 


Connally 


Reading 


52.5 


52.5 


Gcnve Park 


Math 


35.0 


39.3 


3or^^s, Jerome 


Reading 


55.6 


50.0 


K.rkwood 


Redding 






Woodson 


Reading 


1 ii ii 


1 4 ♦ 4 


Middle Schools 








O'Keefe 


Reading 


2.6 


2.5 


Long 


Reading 


8.2 


8.8 


Sutton 


Math 


27.5 


17.9 


High Schools 








Bass 


Reading 


1.0 


O.S 


Harper 


Reading 






Smith 


Math 


i.O 


0.9 



Note ; Middle school and high school scores rnay not be representative since 
test data were not available for many of these participants. 

The students selected for Learning Lab participation at the fourteen 
schools were all identified by achievement scores or educational referral. 
Although the eligibility requirements were flexible, appropriate 
identification of students occurred. A review of the mean age achievement 
quotient (AAQ) by Learning Lab demonstratea the need for remediation of 
program participants. (See Table 3.) 
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ACE ACMlEVENtLNT QHOTILNT MEAN AND 
STANHARn i:>i:VIATION V'OU 
LEARNING LABS BASLD ON 
197if-75 IOWA TESTS Of- BASIC SKILLS SCORES 



Numboi of 



School 


Participants 


NUMn 


Standard Deviation 


Elementary School Total 


86^ 


83. 


61 


10. 


72 


Center Hill 


109 


8^f. 


7/f 


9. 




Chattahoochee 


102 


S'J . 


, 55 


U. 


30 


Clement 


113 


82. 


95 


11 . 


59 


Connally 


112 


8^^. 


,72 


9. 


ik 


Grove Park 


117 


79, 


,63 


9. 


70 


Jones, 3erome 


83 


85. 


,85 


9. 


76 


Kirkwood 


112 


88. 


,01 


10. 


26 


Woodson 


116 


79. 




7. 


58 


MiHHlo SrhonI Tntal 


310 


75. 


Jl 


27. 


16 


Long 


98 


72. 


, 58 


10. 


27 


O'Keefe 


100 


76, 


.67 




92 


Sutton 


112 


77, 


>76 


12. 


18 


High School Total 


50 


• 65, 


.60 


10. 


18 


Bass 


7 


72. 


,99 


7. 


5^f 


Smith 




6/f, 




10. 


10 


GRAND TOTAL 


1 ,22^ 


80, 


.88 


17. 


15 



Note: The score*; presented arc btisod on pnpil ertrollmcnt as of 
December 197.5. The number of btudonts listed does not represent lab 
enrollment but is the available AAQ scores for slud^MTts by school. Harper 
High School did not have current ITBS scores since most participants were 
tenth graders or above. 



The age achievem»Mit quotient (AAQ) was computed for each 
participant by converting the student's grade equivalent aclneyement score 
with an age equivalent score. If a student's test performance was exactly 
the same as the average test perforrnance of students of tlie same age, the 
student's AAQ would be 100. An A^Q above 100 indicates that a student's 
test score was higher than the average test score of others of comparable 
age. An AAQ below 100 means that the student is vscoring lower than most 
other students of the same age. 
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In the five schools designated as recipients of the H'j,h Support 
Counseling prografn, twenty studonts at each were to bo selected. The pupils 
were idcntided by the Lab trMt:hcrs and sihool principals through 
consultation and staff referrals. Criteria for selection included (actors such 
as pupil attendance, pupil behavior, home environment, booioeconomic 
background, and receptiveness of pupils to participation. F^rior to the 
implementation of the counseling activities, the EGA counselors met with 
the respective parents or guardians of the identified students to explain the 
project and to secure their signature on a parental pernussion form. 

Participant mobility was also an important factor in program 
operations.. The population of the Atlanta Public Schools is highly mobile. 
For 1975-76 the student mobility figure was 28 per cent for the elementary 
schools, 22 per cent for the middle schools, and 25 per cent foi the liigh 
schools. 

Based on similar past mobility trends, it was anticipated that there 
would be considerable turnover in the Learning Laboratory enrollment. An 
analysis of mobility trends withm the program doos Indicate some clianges; 
however, total program participant mobility was l0.8 per cent. (See 
Table ^.) Compared to the system-wide figure of 27 per cent, it can be 
concluded that the labs had less student mobility than the total system 
operations. The relationship between the Learning Labs and student 
stability can only be speculative. Further research may be able to 
determine if lab participation has, in fact, : fleeted school withdrawal 
patterns. Consideration could also be given to the economic problems 
related to mobility. It is possible that family counseling might identify 
certain needed services and could be expanded to assist all lab participants, 

TABLE ^ 

ENROLLMENT AND MOBILITY PERCENTAGES 
FOR LEARNING LAB SCHOOLS 





Initial 


Number 


Per Cent 


Final 


School 


Enrollment 


Withdrawals 


Mobility 


Enrollment 


Elementary School Total 


922 


93 


10.1 


908 


Center Hill 


117 


17 




103 


Chattahoochee 


121 


20 


16.5 


122 


Clement 


119 


10 


8. a 


117 


Connally 


118 


8 


6.8 


118 


Grove Park 


117 


7 


5,9 


117 


3ones, Jerome 


99 


8 


8.0 




Kirkwood 


113 


U 


12. a 


il9 


Woodson 


118 


9 


7.6 


118 


Middle School Total 


359 


37 


10.3 




O'Keefe 


117 


7 


5.9 


118 


Long 


122 


12 


9,8 


IK 


Sutton 


120 


18 


15,0 


117 
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Initial Number l^cr Cent Final 
School Enrollment Withdra wals Mobility Enrollment 



High School Total 


319 


'*3 


36.1 


3^7 


Bass 


103 


2i* 


23.3 


12^* 


Harper 


117 






117 


Smith 


99 


19 


19.1 


106 


PROGRAM TOTAL 


1 ,600 


173 


10.8 


1 ,60^* 



Note : l-ligh school and total program mobility figures do not include Harper 
High School. 

The High Support counseling students were considered to be a 
population that would be subject to high mobility. By the nature of the 
project, many of the pupils who were identified for participation would have 
difficulty maintaining stability in tfieir school and home environment. One 
of the goals of the EOA Hi^jli Support counseling project was to assist these 
students and their families to develop coping oehaviorr, and strategies which 
would enable them to have more control over their environment. 

The information provided in Table 5 docs not identify any major trends 
in High Support counseling participant mobility. The research hypothesis 
developed in relation to this program (see Objective B) will be able to uSsess 
the project effectiveness, t can bo concluded, however, that the mobility 
for this high risk group did not differ greatly frorn the mobility trends 
identified for the Learning Lab participants. 

TABLE 5 

ENROLLMENT AND MOBILITY PERCENTAGES 
FOR HIGH SUPPORT STUDENTS 



High Support Learning Lab 

School Mobility Mobility 



Center Hill Elementary 16.7 U.5 

Connally Elementary 0 - 6.8 

3ones, 3erome Elementary 12.5 S. I 

Kirkwood Elementary 5.3 12.^ 

Smith High School 20. 1 19.1 



The reasons for withe rawal from the Learning Lab and High Support 
counseling project are given in Table 6. These data provide an overview of 
the student population. The large majority of these pupils left the program 
because of mobility. Ovnr 50 per cent of the participants who did not 
complete the year in the Jabs were withdrawn or transferred from their 
schools. This finding may have identified areas for possible counseling and 
High Support services-intervention. The development of additional 
strategies to decrease the Learning Lab mobility rate would assist students 
in obtaining the full program of prescribed remediation. 
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TABLE 6 

REASON FOR WITHDRAWAL FROM PROGRAM 



Reasons 



Learning 
Lab 



High 





No. 


Per 
Cent 


No. 


Per 
Cent 


Transfer 


25 


13.0 




33.3 


Learning problem (EMR or LD) 


25 


13.0 


3 


25 


Moved to another project 


23 


1 1 .9 






Achievement level too high 


17 


8.9 


3 


25 


Deceased or ill 


2 


1 .0 






Moved 


^6 


23.9 






Withdrawn (reason not stated or 
nonattendance) 


30 


15.6 


1 


8.3 


Rescheduled 


8 




I 


8.3 


Other 


7 


3.7 






Incomplete records 


9 








Total 


192 


99.9 


12 


99.9 



Specification for Learning Centers 

The specifications for selection of a management system were 
developed by instructional personnel from the A'lanta Public Schools. The 
program was to be directed towards basic skills mastery and hid to utilize 
an individualized Instructional approach. 

A committee of parents, teachers, curriculum specialists, EOA 
Education Subcommittee members, and educational administrators was 
formulated to evaluate the bids in the sclcctMo of a contractor. The final 
recommendations were not accepted until concerned parentsS/residents had 
an opportunity to review the committee's findings. 

The Reading and Mathematics Centers selected were to be ones which 
permitted a teacher to provide individualized instruction for large numbers 
of pupils. Both the reading and mathematics centers were to provide 
management systems which included the following: 



1. Placement tests. 

2. Diagnostic instruments. 
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3. Individual prescriptions for pupils based on diagnosis. 

^. Interesting materials. 

5. Motivation of pupils. 

6. Classroom management (mdividual study stations). 

7. Training for teachers. 

8. Continuous support for teachers. 

9. Instant confirmation of pupil progress. 

10. Continuous progress for pupils. 

1 1. Casy to use pupil records (that do not require master teachers). 

The contract was awarded to the Prescription Learning Corporation 
after the bids from companies had been revlcwcc^ The primary objective of 
Prescription Learning is to provide individual coucational institutions with 
the capability of diagnosing accurately and quickly the individual 
deficiencies and strengths of its students. The second Is to prescribe an 
individuali/ed learning approach, known as a prescription, that specifically 
lays out a learning program for that student, based on his or her needs. The 
third is to provide for each school a facility, known as a Lab, where the 
prescription or learning program can be performed and evaluated. 

Staff Selection 

The staff needed for the administration and operation of the Learning 
Centers were selected in accord with the designated job descriptions. (See 
Appendix A.) The program director and the reailing and the matheniatics 
coordinators assisted local principals in selecting qualified teachers to 
operate the Labs. The Identified personnel were paid through funds provided 
by the Atlanta Public Schools, Economic Opportunity Atlanta, Inc., and the 
grant provisions from the Community Services Agency. 

inuring the first year of project operation, the Atlanta Public Schools 
Learning Centor Program's administrative <.uh1 tea( hm^ staff oxporicnced 
few changes. The only transfer of staff occurred among the kib teachers. 
Two initially assigned lab teachers v^cre re[)laf:ed by subsiitutiOfis. in these 
two cases at Chattahoochee Elementary School and Woodson Ei«_Mnentary 
School, the original teachers were reassigned to other federal projects, 
Emergency School Aid Act (ESSA) and Title I, in which they had previously 
worked. A teaching reas .ignrnent also occurred when the Readirig Center 
was moved from Garden Hiiis Elementary School to Harper High School in 
December, 1975. One staffing problem occurred at Center Hill Elementary 
School. There was a two- month delay in the release of the Learning Lab 
teacher from her regular classroom responsibilities. By November 1975, she 
was able to function full time in the lab situation. No difficulties or staff 
changes existed with the aides who had been trained to assist in the learning 
labs and to function as mer^bers of the educational team. 
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Staff TralninR 



Teachers and aides selected for the Learning Centers were ^^iven 
intensive in-service training prior to opening the Centers. The Prescription 
Learning Corporation was responsible for the planning and developnicnt of 
all training as specified in the contractual agreement. The preservice 
training provided a thorough understanding of all instructional techniques, 
learning concepts, and operational procedures, materials, and oquipnient to 
be used in the Centers. 

The training and orieritation to the Prescription Learning Laboratories 
were also made available to other staff involved in the program. Principals 
of participating schools were requested to attend a one-half day orientation 
session. 

The EOA High Support counselors also were invited to attend the 
preservice sessions. This enabled them to become familiar with the Center 
operations, the teachers, and the other School System personnel prior to 
project implementation. 

During the year, three in-service sessions were held for teachers and 
aides. The Prescription Learning staff structured these meetings with the 
assistance of the project's administrative personnel. These workshops 
provided both a review and follow-up on Center operations as well as 
presentations by guest speakers on related topics. The educational 
component included theories of learning, the relationship between health and 
academic performance, novel instructional techniques, and the introduction 
of motivating games. Areas of concern and necessary procedural 
instructions identified by the Program Director and Coordinators were 
discussed during these meetings. Another function of these workshops was 
to provide teachers and aides with the opportunity to share their experiences 
and to receive feedback on their particular operations. 

SCHEDULE AND FUNCTION 
OF PRESCRIPTION LEARNING WORKSHOPS 
FOR 1973-76 



Participants ' Date Workshop Function 

Lab Teachers 8/26/75 - 8/29/73 Description of Learning Center 

Concept 
Lab Set- Up 

Learning Modes — 

Team Building 

Prescription Learning 

Concept 
Lab Operations 

Program Operations 

Health and Academic 
Performance 
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Lab Aides 

EOA Counselor 

Administrative Staff 

Principals of 10/6/73 
Learning Lab Schools 

Administrative Staff 

Lab Teachers 10/27/73 



Participants 



Date 



W'vMk-iliop Function 



Lab Aides 

Administrative Staff 



Lab Teachers 3/ 10/76 

Lab Aides 

Administrative Staff 

Lab Teachers 5/7b/76 
Administrative Staff 

The Learnmg Center teachers wore responsible for the implementation 
of orientation programs within their schools to 'nforin the faculty of the 
Center purposes and procedure*". Methods of student selection and the 
referral process were also explained. Faculty meetuigs held during the early 
part of the school year presented aii excellent opportunity for those if.formai 
presentations. Staff at the participating schools were also invited to vlbit 
the labs during the regular school day to observe the program in operation. 

Parent Involvement 

The Learning Center Program > .ilized parents in both a supportive and 
decision-making capacity Hunng tlie initial year of operations. Throughout 
the plannmg of the project, parents and residents were involved in the 
selection of the Center r.ires. Their input was received through the EOA 
Education Subcommittee recommondations and the input of loc*al bchool- 
parent groups. The con»mittee for the selection of the bid for the Learning 
Center contract included both resident members of the EOA Education 
Subcommittee and parents of pupils enrolled m the Atlanta Pi.'blic Schools. 
The recommendation to award the conlratzt to the Prescription Learning 
Corporation was not accc[)ted until concerned parents/residents had an 
opportunity to review the coin.T.ittee's findings. 

At the beginning of program establishment, parents were given an 
opportunity to visit and observe the Centers. At each participating school, 
an open house was held for parents and students. In addition, the Centers 
were open for visitation throughout the program period. Teachers and 
administrators encouraged parents to observe the Center in operation and an 
informal system of parent/teacher communication was established in many 
of the schools. The EGA High Su'pport services also encouraged the 
cooperation between liome and scliool. Through their interest and concern, 
parents helped to facilitate the establishment of a totally supportive 
environment for pupil learning. 

The Atlanta Public Schools presented the Learning Laboratory concept 
to the EOA Central Citizens Advisory Council on November ^, 1973 at 
Kirkwood Elementary School. The program provided EOA representatives 
and School System administrative staff with an opportunity to visit a 
Reading Lab, operate the equipment, and study the individual pupil learning 
prescriptions. During the presentation and at the following informal 
sessions, community members interacted with System staff and were able to 
develop first-hand impressions of the program. 



Lab Oper.itions 

Equipment Review 
Innovati\ e Games 
Program Operations 

hiuman Reldtions 
Program Operations 

Closing out Labs 
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The EGA Prescription Learning Advisory Council was organized to 
further improve the communication process between parents/residents and 
the program stall and administration. 

The Advisory Council consists of two parent representatives per school; 
these individuals were recommended by local principals and teachers. (See 
Appendix B.) The first meeting of the Council was held on April 28, 1976 at 
the EOA complex at Kennedy Middle School. The Council members decided 
to holcJ quarterly meetings and elected a chairperson and a recording 
secretary. The Council defined its role as both an information-seeking body 
and an advisory group. The members of the Council plan to play an active 
role in determining future directions of the program and in assessing ongoing 
operations. 

Instrumentation 

Computational and data management (unctions were performed by the 
Atlanta Public Schools, Computer Center, using an IBM 370/138 (virtual) 
machine. Direct data access and storage were accomplished through the 
Computer Center's spindles (lliS~3330*s). Additional storage cf students' ID 
numbers was accommodated througti magnetic tape which will permit 
longitudinal analysis of participant achievement. Programming was 
performed through COBOL and FORTRAN (for batch processing) and 
through APL (for interactive applications). 

Testing 

Iowa Tests of Basic Skills 

For evaluation -purposes, the Iowa Tests of^ Basic Skills (ITBS) was 
admmistered to all participants and control group members. It is a 
standardized achievement test published by the Houghton Mifflin Company 
in 1971. Rather than being a measure of overall reading achievement, it 
provides for comprehensive and continuous measurement of individual pupil 
growth in a series of basic skills related to reading and mathematics 
achievements, thus, providing discrete i n Uysis of a student's strengths and 
weaknesses. 

The ITBS is a battery of 11 separate tests organized into the categories 
of vocabulary, reading comprehension, language skills, work-suidy skills, and 
mathematics skills. Raw scores for each of these subtests have been 
gathered on a national sample of pupils representing all grade levels and 
geographical areas. These raw scores were then standardized so that for any 
raw score, the median grade level of the pupils in the national sample 
making that raw score can be determined. Using this process, the student's 
performance in any area can then be compared against national, state, and 
local norms. The validity of the ITBS was established through comparison of 
curricula of various school systems across the country with the content of 
the test. The congruence of the two were found to be extremely high. 
Reliability was obtained by use of the Split-half reliability technique 
corrected for length. These measures yielded a coefficient of .92 which is 
considered extremely adequate. 
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In the Learning Center sludy, two skill areas were utilized for the major 
program assessment. Tho>se students v/ho participated in the Reading Center 
were evaluated bv their leading comprehension score gains from one year to 
the next. A comparison with nonparticipants as well as a program versus 
system-wide gain was also computed. Similarly, the K\athematics Centers' 
students were evaluated using the Math Skills segment of the ITBS. The 
following paragraphs offer a brief description of the ITBS in those two areas. 

Test R ; Reading Compreh ension 

Three reading subtests are employed, R-1 is a te^it of picture 
interpretation. The stimulus pictures are of explicit and implied actions and 
relationships. In Level 7, two types of items are employed. The first 
consists of questions about the pictures which can be answered yes or no. 
The second involves the selection ol a word which fits the context of an 
incomplete sentence and makes the sentence true. Only the latter type of 
item is employed in Level 8. 

R-2 in both levels is a test of sentence compreliension. It consists of 
questions which can be answered yes or no. Vocabulary has been carefully 
controlled by using only words that occur in a majority of current reading 
series. The skill that is being measured is, therefore, the understanding of 
relationships expressed in simple vocabulary. 

R-3 is a test of story comprehension. It consists of several passages 
with multiple-clioice ques ions about each one. The passages offer a range 
of difficulty appropriate to the entire range of reading achievement in the 
primary grades. Emphasis is upon understanding the idea expressed or 
implied in the passage. 

Test M : Mathematics Skills 

1. Mathernatics Concepts 

The test of mathematics concepts parallels closely the grade 
placement of, and relative emphasis upon, mathematics concepts 
presented in current instructional materials. A page-by-page 
examination of all of the leading current textbook series found the basis 
for the skills classification system employed and for content and 
placen'ient specifications. 

2, Mathematics-Problems 

Th3 test of mathematics problems involves the application of 
mathematics concepts in * the solution of practical quantitative 
problems. The tests are orally administered. Basic computation facts 
are systomically sampled. 

Criterion-Referenced Tests 

To determine the pupil achievement in the Learning Centers operating 
in the high schools, it was necessary to employ an alternate assessment 
instrument. The ITBS is not designed for secondary school students and is 
not a part of the high school testing program. In the Prescription Learning 
Program a criterion-referenced ''est (CRT) was administered to pupils to 
determine their initial level of placement in reading or mathematics. 
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This test is designed to focus in on the concept of mdsl^ry, tliat is^ 
measuring instruments coniitrurted to yield measures directly interpretable 
in terms of specified porformanrc btandards. The mastery test determines 
if pupils have accomphshed the basal competencies presented in the 
prograrnmed instruction. The instrument can also be utilized as a pretost- 
posttest measure of pupil gain. 

At Bass High School and Smith Hif;h School, pupils who hod initially 
been enrolled In the program were retcsted with the Plasinent Test to 
determine their achievement growth. It was not possible to assess those 
high school students who were transferred into the Labs during the year 
since pretest scores were not available. Consequently, the higli iichool 
evaluation includes approximately 60 per cent of the participants at Dass 
and Smith high scnools. Since Harper High School did not begin lab 
operations until December 1975, it was not feasible to include those students 
in the first year of evaluation. 

Attitude Testing 

The High Support services program was dov.::loped to assist students who 
were having difficulty functioning witlun the school environment. In the 
evaluation of this component, a pretest-posttest measiire of pupils' attitude 
towards school was utilised. The Survey of School Attitudc-j was 
administered to a sample of High Support participanls and to two control 
groups of comparable students. Both the pninaiy and intermediate forms of 
the survey were employed dependent upon the grade jevel of the students. 

The instrument Is designed to measure st.ident reactions to four major 
areas of the school curriculum: reading and other language arcs, 
mathematics, science, and social studies. Students indicate whether they 
like, dislike, or are neutral toward different activities in these areas. The 
sum of a student's responses to a sample of activities typically encountered 
in a curricular area is considered an indication of the student's overall 
affective reaction to that area. Twelve items v/ere added to the test by the 
EGA counselors to measure social and environmental attitudes. 

Reporting-Monitorin?^ Procedures 

Services from the Division of Research and Evaluation were provided 
for reporting and monitoring of the Learning Center opera :ions. These 
included the services of research assistants and a statistician as necessary 
for data collection and analysis, disscminatior ol information, and liaison 
activities. Quarterly reports on Center operations, ongoing progress, and 
operational changes were disseminated to EOA and School SysLcm personnel 
by the Division of Research and Evaluation. The^Division had primary 
responsibility for the liaison with the funding agcnc^, submitting necessary 
reports, documentation, and monitoring of operations. 

The Division of Research and Evaluation assigned personnel to the 
project to design and implement the evaluation activities. The Division also 
served as a source of information and feedback to both the project staff and 
all departments of the School System concerning the operation of the 
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project. During the planni-ig pha'>e o( the proj'Mit, the Division of l^.esearch 
ai*d Evaluation worked uuh the school aduihTistration, instructional 
personnel, and EOA ropresciuatives in developing the formal proposal for 
program implementation. As the project continues. Research and Evaluation 
staff will continue to conduct an ongoing evaluation of tlie Learning Centers' 
activities as well as the presentation of the annual ev:dualion. 

All phases of the program are bcung «"arefully documented with regular 
published reports and materials, so thit tlie program can be replicated easily 
and quickly by others. In addition, mfnrmation concerning the program is 
disseminated among the lay community as it is the policy of the School 
System to keep the community mforir.ed of its activiiies. 

Responsibilities 

The Atlanta Public School System is responsible for all evaluation of the 
Learning Centers' operations. Th.o monitoring and evaluation of EOA High 
Support services was conducted in conjunction with the overall research 
plan. The designated Research and Evaluation staff assisted in the 
implementation of the evaluation plan by EGA personnel. 
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The research component of the pilot program was conducted through 
the establishment of behavioral objectives. These quantifiable measures 
were specified to provide Jala related to studtmt at:l,ievement, attendance, 
and attitude towards S(:hool. Each objective was assessed with the 
information obtained from the first year of program implementation. 

Object iv e A I : The achievement gain for Learning Center participants will 
be significantly greater (.05) tlian the systern-widc achievemeiit gam. 

Evaluation ; A comparison of Learning Lab and syste^i-wide ITIV^ gams was 
made to determine if there was a significant difference (.05) in the sets of 
scores. The data in Table 7 indicate that In both reading and mathematics, 
Learning Center participants did not exhibit greater i'nprovement in tlieir 
ITOS scores than the system-wide average. The Reading Lab participants 
gained an average of five months in skill mtistery as fneasured by their 
Reading Comprehension scores. The average readmg scores for the System 
reflects similar growth. Lab participants showed comparable improvement 
in their mathematics I TBS scores with students in the regular system 
instructional program. In mathematics, participants also gained one-half 
year in skill mastery while the system-wide average demonstrated six 
months of growth. 
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TABLE 7 



COMPARISON OF LEARNING LAB AND 
SYSTLM^WIOE ITBS GAINS 
GRADES 1-7 
(First Year Data) 



Number 





Matched 


197^^-75 


197>-76 


Gain 




Scot es 


Grade 


Grade 


In 


Group 


(Per Group) 


Equivalent 


Equivalent 


Months 


Reading Lab Total 


775 


3.0 


3.5 


0.5 


System-Wide Total 


^9,000 


3.2 


3.8 


0.6 


Math Lab Total 


317 


3.6 


^.1 


0.5 


Systern-Wide Total 


^9,000 


3.2 


3.S 


0.6 



For the first year of Learning Laboratory operations, it can be 
concluded that the achievement gain for Learni.ig Center participants was 
not 3igniircantly gi eater (.05) than the sybtem-vude aciueverneut gam. The 
program participants were selected based on low ITBS scores and a 
demonstrated need f.ir remediatiori. These initial data demonstrate two 
important Icarnmg outcotnes — Lib student^; were ahic to function 
effectiv^.'ly within the program, and they showed an increase in tlieir ITBS 
scores. The trend of continual score decline for low achievers is not evident 
with this population. The scores also indicate the unportance of a plan of 
individualized instruction for these students. Learning Lab students 
experienced growth in skill mastery that v. as also exhibited in the ITBS 
scores for the total School System. 

Objective A2 ; Participants in the Learning Centers will show a gain of 
one (Tionth for each month of participation in the program in re*3pective 
areas of reading comprehension or mathematics as* measured by the 
Iowa Tests of E^asic Skills (I PBS). 

Evaluation: The gain in reading or mathematics was computed for each 
participating school. In the elementary and middle schools, the ITBS was 
used to ascertain pupil growth. The Learning Lsibs were in actiinl operation 
from October 1973 through April 1976. Prior to October, pupils were being 
diagnosed and weie awaiting their individual prescriptions. After April, lab 
operations continued, but ITBS testing had been completed. For res(^arch 
purposes, the Learning Labs can be considered to have provided 
approximately seven months of instruction 

In reading comprehension, elementary and middle school participants 
gained an average of five months growth. (Se^^ Table 8.) To achieve tlio 
stated objective, a gam of seven months was needed. In the five Reading 
Learning La^-^. in the elementary schools, the average gain was six months or 
approximateiy 86 per cent of the anticipated goal. The middle schools 
exhibited minimal growth m reading. One lab measured an average of three 
months gain in skill mastery, while the other program did not demonstrate 
any gains. The overall accomplishment for the middle school reading 
program was 29 per cent of the stated objective. 
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TABLE 8 



READING LEARNING LABS 
GAINS IN ITBS SCORES 



Number 197^/-75 1975-76 Gain 

Matched Grade Grade In 

Group Scores Equivalen t Equivalent Mon ths 

Elementary Schools 

Center Hill 101 3.2 3.5 0.3 

Chattahoochee 96 3.1 3.6 0.5 

Connally 113 2.9 3.3 0.^ 

3ones, Jerome 68 2.7 3.3 0.5 

Kirkwo>)d 112 2.9 3.9 I.O 

WroCsc 1 116 3.0 3.5 0.5 

Total 606 3.0 3.5 0.5 

Middle Schools 

Long 36 2.9 3.0 0. I 

O'Keefe ^ hi 3.6 0.^/ 

Total 169 3.1 3.3 0.2 

Program Total 775 3.0 3.5 0.5 



The ^^a^hemat^cs Learning Centeri> were instrumental in improving 
participants' skills in this area. (Sec Table 9.) In the two elementary 
schools, pupils showed an average gain of five months, while the middle 
school lab demon.stratod an average increase of three months. The 
development of the comprehension of mathematic concepts and the ability 
to perfor».i accurate compilations is a sequential process. In the Lab 
Program, pupils did not obtain the predicted seven months growth in skill 
r istery, but they gained an average of five months or 71 per cent of the 
objective. 
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TABLE 9 



MATHEMATICS LEARNISC. LABS 
GAINS IN ITBS SCORES 



Numl 2r 197^*^75 1975-76 Cain 

of Grade Grade In 

Schools Pupils Equivalent Equivalent Month s 

Elementary Schools 

Clement 10^* 3.3 3.8 0.^ 

Grove Park \12 2:2 hA 

Total 216 3.3 3.8 0.3 

Middle Schools 

Sutton 89 ^ fi^Ji CL_3 

Program Total 305 3.6 liA 0,5 

The age achievement quotient (AAQ) wa^ also analyzed for clianges that 
may be related to Learning Program participation. The findings reported in 
Table 10 indicate that all but one of the lab schools did not report positive 
changes in AAQ. These negative changes do not mean that students did not 
exhibit growth m skill mastery. These participants* AAQ scores show that 
they are still not performing at a mastery level comparable to the average 
ievel for all students of their age. V/hile e,iroi(ment in the Labs is aiding 
pupils to achieve an average ol five months growth in reading 
comprehension, they are still performing considerably below their age level. 
The reported gains for low achieveis in the Labs for one year are not of a 
large enough magnitude to raise them to the average AAQ. 

TABLE 10 

CHANCES IN AAQ 
FOR LEARNING LAB SCHOOLS 
WITH PUPIL DISTRIBUTION 



Grade Distribution Number Changes 

by Percentage of AAQ AAQ in 

Schools 1-3 ^-6 7 Pupils 7^f-75 75-76 AAQ 

Reading Labs 



Center Hill 


98.0 


0.2 


101 


8^*- 


.8 


79. 


'3J' 


Chattahoochee 


^- 100.0 




96 


83. 


.9 


80.3 


-3.f. 


Connaily 


100.0 




113 


8^*, 


.7 


80.9 


-3j; 


Jones, Jerome 


98.5 




68 


85. 


.2 


82. 


-2.;< 


Kirkwood 


11.6 88.3 




112 


88. 


.6 


89.8 


1.;! 


Woodson 


— 100.0 




116 


80. 


.3 


77.6 


-2./ 


Long Middle 




100.0 


86 


73, 


.0 


67.7 




O'Keefe Middle 




100.0 


83 


72. 


,3 


6S.6 


-3.9 



Grade Distribution Nurnbei Changes 

by Percentage of AAQ AAQ m 

Schools 1-3 ^-6 7 Pupils 7Jj^~7^. ^5-76 AAQ 

Math Labs 



Clement 


7.6 65. 


26.9 


10^* 


8^*.2 


81.5 


-2.7 


Grove Park 


- 7C.6 




112 


Zti.O 


80.9 


-3.1 


Sutton Middle 




100.0 


89 


81.5 


77. 





Note : Changes in AAQ were based on the number of matched scores 
and represent average diflerenres. 

To assess the achievement of participants in the higii school Learning 
Labs, the critcrion^refercnced te«^ developed by Prescription Learning 
Corporation was utilized. Bass Higfi School students were evaluated in 
readmg skill mastery, and Smitii High School Lab pupils were assessed by the 
math skill mastery test. Based on the available data, two general 
observations ran be made: 

1. A great number of the higo ichool Lctirning Lab participants fall in 
the bottom 50 percentile of students in their grade. 

2. Seven ty-tv.'o per cent of the Learning Lab high school participants 
have made significant gains (.05) as mcMSured by the criterion- 
referenced pretest and posttest. 

A further breakdosvn of the data provided by Prescription Lc.irnj.'ig 
Corporation was calcula*ed at the two schools in their respective areas of 
concentration. Tins information is reported m Table 11. In the Ucddnig Lab 
at Bass High School, 7? per cent ol tlu^^purticipants rnadc gams in si- ill 
mastery. The average gair\ for the stn<^erUs with both pretest and posttest 
placement scores was 5.^ rnunths. Calf ulatc-d with a b.isf ol seven months 
lab instruction, the program at hass ac< omphshed a.Dproxirnately 80 per cent 
of the behavioral objective. In the M.ilh Lab at Smitli H-gh 5chool, 90 per 
cent of the pupih". remaining in the pro.-'rani for the full yeir cen.onstrutod 
positive gains. The mean difforeiice between the matched placement scores 
was L2 years or 170 per cent of the behavioral goa(. 

From the review of the high scliool Plasfiiont Pest scores, it can be 
concluded that pupils arc; developing skill mastery in thoso areas defined on 
the Prescription Learning criterion-referenced tost. I;tghty~two per (*enr of 
the participants who remain in the high school labs for the fvili instructional 
period ate able to make significant advancements (.0^ l**vel) in their 
competency levels. During the next year of project implementation, it is 
anticipated that summative data will be available on students at all thi^.*e of 
the high school Learning Labs, Reduction in the mobility rate of high school 
participants through viniform scheduling practices, additional supportive 
services, and the identification of appropriate participants (not eligible for 
Special Education classes) would enable the analysis of a larger percentage 
of the secondary school parhcipants. 
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TAliLH 11 



AVERAGE! GAIN FOR LAB PARTICIPANTS 
BASED ON CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST 



Achievemen t Mean Difference 

Number of Percentage ol of Cains in Months 

School Pupils Puptls (Posttest- Pretest)^ 

Bass High 

Total Reading 61 100.0 0.6 

Positive Gain i^^i 72 A 0.9 

Negative Gain 17 27.9 -0.2 

Smith High 

Total Math 69 100.0 1.2 

Positive Gain 62 89.9 i.^ 

Negative Gain 7 10.1 -0.3 



Objective B ; To evaluate the effect of EOA High Support services upon 
i participating students, a study of attendance patterns and academic 

achievement was conducted. The school attendance records of three 
groups of pupils were compared utilizing records from two consecutive 
years* A sample of twenty-five high support recipients were compared 
with a matched ample of Learning Center participants and a matched 
comparison group. Matching of subjects was determined by past ITBS 
scores, sex, grade, and race. 

Attendance Study Evaiuation ; For each ^Toup, the difference in number of 
(lays attended lor selected time periods of High Support services as 
compared to the number of days attended during the same time period in tlie 
previous year was computed. The months of November and April were used 
for the two-year study (197^^75 and 1975-76)» with a maximum of forty days 
per attendance periods. T tests were conducted to determine if Higli 
Support services significantly increased the attendance of recipients when 
compared to the attendance of nonrecipicnts. 

An analysis of the results of the attendance study are presented in 
• Table 12, The data do not indicate the hypothesized attendance increase for 

High Support counseling recipients. Theie WL're no significant difference? 
(.05 level) between the attendance rates of tho High Support sample and the 
attendance of the two other groups. All three samples of students exhibited 
a slight decrease in their attendance from 1974-75 to 1975-76; however, 
these decreases are all of comparable magnitude. The average decreases 
per forty-day periods during the experimental year ranged from 
approximately one-fourth day for Control Group participants to one-half day 
for Learning Lab participants. 
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TABLE 12 

COMPARISON OF THE ATTENDANCE CHANGES OF 

HIGH SUPPORT PARTICIPANTS WITH 
LEARNING LAB AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 



Mean Difference 
Comparison Group Between Attendance 

(With Hi^h -Support) DF \9 7h-7^ and 1973-76 t Score 

Learning Lab 87 0.24 

Control Group 60 ' 0.12 



Significant at .05 level. 

The average daily attendance for High Support participants during the 
1975-76 forty-day study period decreased by about one-third of a day over 
the previous year. The pupils who were participants in the Counseling 
component of the project did nol realize tho improved attendance 
anticipated from the first year^of services. In the present study period, High 
Support pupils maintained their daily attendance. They did not demonstrate 
the yearly increase in abser^ses whicli could be predicted to result as pupils 
with both low achieveme.it and school-adaption problems progress througli 
the educational experience. Additional counseling emphasis on school 
attendance may demonstiate the effectiveness of High Support intervention 
during the second year of implementation. 

Acliievement Study EvahJatlon ; For the assessment of the effect of Higli 
Support services on pupil performance, an achievement study was conducted. 
The average gain for each group based on ITBS scores for two consecutive 
years was computed and compared. It was hypothor.i/.ed that recipients of 
High Support services would demonstrate a significantly greater (.05) 
achievement gain than would nonrecipients. 

The grade equivalent scores from the ITBS administration In three areas 
were compared to determine if the anticipated gains existed for the High 
Support participants* The pupils scores were examined in Reading, 
Mathematics, and the test Composite score. The figures presented in 
Table 13 do not indicate greater achievement increases for the High Support 
students than for the Learning Lab and Control Group students. 
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TABLE 13 

COMPARISON OF THE IOWA TESTS OP r\ASlC SKILLS (ITBS) 
SCORE GAINS OF HIGH SUPI\DRT PARTICIPANTS WITH 
LEARNING LAB AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 



Mean N\can Mean 

Comparison Reading Math Connposite 

Group Difference Difference Difference 

(With High Support) DF t Score t Score t Score 

Learning Lab 67 .69 K06 0.83 

Control Group \.i^3 ,81 1.16 



Significant at .05 level. 

The achievement results of this preliminary study must be considered 
within the frameworl^ of the thirty-month pilot. While the current data do 
not identify High Support students as achieving greater gains in skill mastery 
than the other groups, the scores also show that High Support participants 
have done as well as their peers. Although the Learning Lab and Control 
Group students were matched with High Support subjects for research 
purposes^ it was not possible to screen for pupils with comparable social or 
behavioral problems. In other words, the High Support students were 
identified for counseling because of problems that may not have existed in 
the pupils in the matched samples. 

In this case, the data can be Interpreted lu a positive framework. In 
spite of both behavioral problems and skill deficiencies, tlie High Support 
pupils were able to achieve at a level comparable to the other students after 
seven months of program participation. Subsequent analysis after pupils 
have been participants for another full year of project implementation 
should be able to determine if the High Support Services are having a 
,*iignificant fffect u[)on pupil achievement. 

Attitudmai Study Evaluation 

The Survey of School Attitudrs (SSA) wls administered to the three 
student groups m a pretest and posttest experimental design. The results of 
the tests are reported in Table 1^. The comparison was made among the 
High Support Sample, the Learning Lab matched sample, and the Control 
Group sample. Students were compared on tbe standardized school-related 
items and on the social items (designed by the EOA High Support Counseling 
staff.) The mean differences between the pretest and the posttest scores 
were analyzed to determine if there were significant differences (.05 level) 
in attitude changes among the groups. 
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TABLE U 



COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDINAL CHANGES 
OF HIGH SUPPORT PARTICIPANTS WITH 
. LEARNING LAB AND CONTROL GROUP STUDENTS 



Comparibon Group Academic X Social X 
Uith High Sup[)ort Difference Difference 
DF t Score t Score 



Control Group 
Learning Lab 



59 
81 



1.16 

0.00 



0.39 
1.31 



Sign licant at -05 level. 

It was hypothesized that ^he High Support Counseling students would 
demonstrate a greater improvement in their attitudes towards school and 
their social environment than would the control students who had not 
received intensive counseling services. The data do not suppoi t the research 
hypothesis. There were no significant differences between the attitudinrtl 
changes computed for the three groups. In both the academic attitude 
measures and the social attitude mea<iures, pupils did not demonMialo an 
improvement in their attitutlos during the school ycir. The "^^Jrvcy of S<-fieol 
Attitudes was administered after the Learning Labs O'kI the Co'uTselng 
Program had been in operation from one to two months. The initial testing 
time may not have been cppropriate for the establishment of reliable pretest 
data. For both the High Support group and the Learning Lab groups, the 
pretest may have been assessing studentV reactions lo inclusion in a special 
program. Variations in program irnplomontation at the five High Support 
schools^ also made it difficult to obtain a consistent appraisal of the 
counseling operation. 

Objective C : To determine the cost effc<*tivcness of the Learning; Centers 
when compared to other remedial skills centers within the Schoui 
System, a cost analysis will be conducted. For a given year of Center 
operations, a cost effective model will be developed. For each type of 
Center being assessed, a cost/olfectivencss ratio based on instructional 
costs and reading and mathematics achievement will be calculated. 
Calculations Avill use the mean grade equivalent gain of Center 
participants oVi the Iowa Tests oi Basic Skills (ITBS). 

These figures will th»m be compared with the instructional co^t per 
pupil. An average cos^ effectiveness figure for each type of Center 
approach will be derived. It is anticipated that the selected Learning Center 
approach will be significantly more cost effective (.05 level of significance) 
than other types of centers used within the Atlanta Public Schools, The 
statistical analysis to be conducted is dependent upon the number of Center 
approaches to be included in the evaluation. 



Evaluation 



During the first year of project implementation, the cost effectiveness 
figures were computed for the EOA Learning Labs. (See Table 15.) 
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TABLE 15 



COST EFFECTIVENESS OF LEARNING LABS 
DURING THE FIRST YEAR OF OPERATIONS 



Type of Lab 

Elementary Schools 

Reading 
Math 

Middle Schools 

Reading 
Math 

'High Schools** 

Reading 
Math 



♦Enrollment figures are based on number of pupils participating 
for a complete school year in the Lab program. 

»*Higli school calculations are based on gains from the Plasment 
Criterion-Referenced Test. 

It was anticipated that a comparison of these figures with data from 
• other Reading and Mathematics remedial programs would determine the 

relative cost effectiveness of each type of Center approach. Further btudy 
of the problem indicated that it was not feasible to conduct a cost 
effectiveness comparison after the initinl year of implementation. Two 
major areas of concern became evident during Ihe preliminary investigative 
states: 

1. The Learning Labs have only been in operation for oue school year. 
Comparable programs have been functioning for varying lengths of 
time, it i*i not valid to compare a program during its initial year 
with programs that are not also in their initial year of operations. 
Since it is not possible to develop the pattern of longitudinal gains 
based on approximately seven months of instruction, the reliability 
» of the preliminary Learning Lab gains has not been determined. It 

may be that these initial gains can be attributed to the Hawthorne 
effect in which pupils scores are influenced by the very fact that 
these students are now receiving "a special program." 

V 2. The cost expenditures involved in the establishment of Learning 

Centers is not comparable with the n^aintenance of these centers. 
The payment allocation for the Prescription Learning Labs is 50 per 
cent greater than the payment schedule for the following 18 
months of operation. Assessment is made between first-year 
operations in one type of center and third-year operations in 
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Number Cost Per Month 

Participants of Achievement 

Served* Gain 



606 $ ^7.83 

216 $ 57.^0 



169 $U3.50 
89 $ 95.67 



61 $ ^7.83 

69 ' $ 23.92 



another type of center; therefore, the cost effectiveness data are 
not comparable. It Is not possible to calculate cost data utilizing 
establishinent expenditures for one type of center and inaintenance 
expenditures for another center. 

The determination of the actual cost effectiveness of the Learning 
Laboratories and the comparison of this figure with other center programs 
will have to be made after the program has been in op(?ration for a minimum 
of two school years. At this tirne, the dollar cost for each month of 
achievement gain in reailitig and mathematics can bo computed without the 
experimental threats to internal validity. Assessment at this time will not 
permit an accurate comparison of the Prescription Le<irning Labs with other 
instructional centers operating in the Atlanta Public Schools. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The Learning Laboratory Program was estabhshed and implemented in 
fourteen schools during the 1975-76 year.,' The preliminary assessment of the 
progratn operations has indicated that thr program lias functioned in accord 
with the guidelines stated in the proposal. The initial operational review has 
also identified positive student outcoines which have resulted from the 
program implementation. The following conclusions can be drawn from the, 
evaluation of tlie first year of Lab operations. 

1. Fourteen schools were identified by the EOA Education 
Subcommittee and approved by the Atlanta Public Schools^ 
administration and the EOA Board of Directors. 

2. The students selected for Learning Lab participation vi'cre all 
identified by cichicvcmcnt scores or educational referral. The 
average AAQ of students selected was initially 80.88. 

3. In the five schools designated by EOA as recipif^nts of the High 
Support Counseling Program, 20 at each were selected for 
participation. 

^. Student mobility for Learning Lab participants during the first year 
of operations was 10.8 per cent; this co-mpafed favorably with the 
system-wide student mobility figure of 27 per cent. 

5. The Atlanta Public Schools' staff needed for the administration and 
operation of the Learning Centers were selected in accord with the 
designated job descriptions. During the year, only two staff 
chcingcs occurred; two initially assigned Lab teachers were 
replaced by subititutions. 

6. Teachers and fiides involved in thc^, Learning Lab Program 
participated in an intensive in-scrvic{^>t^airving prior to the Center's 
opening and also participated in three in-scfvice sessions during the 
year. The EOA High Support counselors and school principals also 
received in-service training. All sessions were conducted by the 
Prescription Learning staff and the Atlanta Public Schools* 
personnel. 
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7. The Lcarnirig Center Program utili/fd parents in both a supportive 
and derision-fnaking capacity during the initial year of operations. 
The EOA Prescription Learning Advisory Council was organized to 
improve furtf^er the coinrnuiucation process. 

The goals of the Learning Laboratory Proguim were stated in research- 
oriented behavioral objectives. The accomplishment of these objectives vviil 
be determined on an annual basts and with regard to program completion in 
1978. .The preliminary review of the behavioral objectives has been 
conducted to determine program effectiveness during the first year of 
Learning Lab functioning. This measure of the objectives accomplishment 
has identified both strengths and weaknesses of the Learning Laboratories 
and the High Support Counseling coinponcnt: 

Objective Al: The achievement gain for Learning Center participants was 
not significantly greater (.05) than the system-wide achievement Rain. 
(See Table 7.) 

Objective A2: Participants in the Learning Centers (elementary and middle 
schools) gained an average of five months achievement growth in 
Reading Comprehension and an average of five months achievement 
growth in Mathematics as measured by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills . 
High school participants in the Learning Labs gained an average of six 
months growth in Reading and an average of 12 months growtfi in 
Mathematics*as measured by the Prescription Learning Plasrnent Tests. 
(Sec Tables 8,9, 10 and 1 1 .) 

Objective 6: A study of school attendance patterns and academic 
achievement was conducted to determme if High Support recipients had 
significant (.0^) improvements when compeared with matched samples of 
Learning Lab participants and Control Croup students. The first-year 
data did not indicate any differences between groups in attendance, 
achievement, or attitudes as measured b"^ the Survey of School 
Attitudes . (See Tables 12, 13, and U.) 

Objective C: The comparison of the cast effectiveness of tiie Learning Labs 
with other center approaches was not poss ble during the initial year of 
operations. The comparisons will be conducted during the subsequent 
program years when all costs will be based o.i maintenance expenditures 
rather than establishment expenditures. (See Table 15.) 

Very few significant problems were experienced during the first year of 
operations for the Learning Labs Program and the High Support Counseling 
Component, Three problems area were identified that could be remedied to 
facilitate progress toward goal achievement. 

Problem 1: Communication channels between project personnel from the 
School System and Economic Opportunity Atlanta were not always 
operating smoothly. Often staff changes and/or policy revisions were 
made without adequate notification of the personnel operating in the 
two agencies. 

Problem 2: Participant turnover In the labs :it the local schools made it 
difficult to maintain ujvto-date files on the project enrollment. With a 
yearly project mobility rate of 10.8 per cent, a precise pupil accounting 
system for both the labs and th»"! counseling component should be 
applied. 



Probienj 3: Tlie isses'^ment, as designed for the 19/5-76 school year, based 
all gain analysis on the results of the lo \sa Tests of iVisic Skills (ITBS). 
A preliminary examination ot the daa has indicated that the 
information is not sufficient Cor total program evaluation and individual 
school analyses. Measurement of V\'[}>>> achievemcr^.t gain is currently 
being conducted; a pretest-posttest measure of learning objective 
accomplishment would also be beneficial. 

Problem ^: The assessment of the High Support Counseling i^rogram that is 
being conducted by t le Atlanta Public Schools docs not adequately 
addresis the question of participant attiludr cluinge. The Survoy of 
School Attitudes was administered alter the counseling prograiri had 
beer\ in operation from one to two months. The initial te'=;ting time may 
not have been appropriate for establishment of reliable pretest data. 
Variations in program implementation at the five High Support schools 
also made it difficult to obtain a consistent appraisal of the Counseling 
Oper^ition. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



During the 1976-77 year of project implementation, it is recommended 
that changes be made in the administrative asses.smeni procedures. These 
planned changes would contribute to the overall development of a mo'*e 
effective researcti-demonstration project. 

Change 1: The adminisft.tive pcrsor^iel responsible for project operations 
and evaluation from both cgencies should be involved in a central 
planning meeting. The outcome of this session will be the development 
of clearly defined communication channels and policy state;nents 
regarding all procedures and operations requiring intra-agency 
cooperation. The difficult areas identified from :he first-year 
implementation will be jointly discussed to develop strategies which will 
assure e.xpedient and accurate management. 

Change 2: A procedure for identifying pupil changt^s in both the Learning 
Labs and High Support Component should be specified, fioth Lab 
tcachcjrs ano EOA counselors will be responsible for assisting the 
Atlanta Public Schools* Division of RoM^rch and Evaluation in 
implementing an effective enrollment change notification system. All 
involved personnel should keep a record of pupil withdrawals and 
additions to the program. 

Change 3: Dependent upon the cost involved in the purchdsn and scoring of 
test materials, it is uutcipated that the FVescription Lnarnuu; Plasrnent 
Test could bo adnmistered to all pcirticipiints. This criterion- 
referencec' measure would be utilized in the pretest-post te.st evaluation 
ot all Learning Lab schools. The report from this measure will be 
comparable to the preliminary data from Bass High School and Saiith 
High Schoo^. The use of both a standardized achievement battery (ITBS) 
and a criterion-referenced instrument should provide sufficient 
information to conduct both a program assessment, as well as a 
comparison of achievement in the different lab sites. 
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APPENDIX A 



Title: Program Director (.2^ tirne portion) 

Function : Plans, dcvelopb, and coouiin. tos the cstablibhrncnt »ind 
operation of the LtMrn;ng e;:ontors. Works c-oopf^rarively with ctMnral 
office personnel, .school arcM office porsoiiri<*l, principals, ti.^aclu'rs, arid 
EOA staff in project implementation. Assists in the organisation of 
training and follosv-up for all of the I.earning Center personnel. 
Maintains administrative and f:sf^al controls relating to such matters as 
Center budgets, put phasing, and physical a/rangements ol the Centers. 
Supervisor : Assistant Siiperinicndent for Instruction. 

Quah f ications : Masters Degree, preferably with a major in 
administration, readmg supervision, or a related subject area. Sixth- 
year Certificate or Doctorate preie'red. Demonstrated abilities to 
coordinate, plan, and supervise all aspects of the program. Previous 
experience in both an administrative and teaching position with a wide 
range of r^esponsibiiity ciesired. 

Title: Reading Coordinator (1 full-time position) 

Function : Assists m planning, developing, and coordinating the Reading 
Centers' activities, participates m the organization and implementation 
of training, and follow-up for stafl working in the Centers. Encourages 
local cortimunity and parent involveiricnt to increase the impact of the 
total Learning Center Program. Superviso r: Program Director. 

Qualifications : Masters Degree m Education, preferably with a major in 
reading. Sixth-year Certificate preferred. Previous experience in both 
an administrative and teacning position required. 

Title: Ntathematics Coordinator C.25 time position) 

Function : Assists in planning, develo^iing, and coordinating the 
Mathematics Skills Centers' activities. {Participates in the organization 
and implementation of training and follow-up for staff working in the 
mam Centers. Enc"ourages local community and parent involvement to 
increase the impact of the total Learning Center prograni. Supervisor : 
Program [director. 

Qualifications : Masters Degree in Educatic»n, preferably with a major in 
Mathematics. Sixth-year Certificate preferred. Previous experience in 
both an adniinistrative and teaching position required. 

Title: Research Assistant (1.5 position) 

Function : Monitors project and facilitates meeting project objectives, 
guidelines, and assurances. Takes primary responsibility for executing 
the proposed research study and in preparing the interim and final 
evaluation reports. Supervisior : Assistant Supet intendent for Research 
and Evaluation. 



QlMliftrgtKMi s; M<jsr'*is Oc^^rfO or a'^ovc With irairnri^ and experience 
in rc-scari.h and ev iluauori. Sixiii'>cMr Certificate or Doctorate 
preferred. 

Title: Statistirian (I fuJl-tirr.c [)osit)OfO 

Function ; Assists the Research Assjstint in g^itherm}; and analyzing 
data, l^articjpates ir the cidini'i.str.ition of evaliiation prucedurcb, in 
observation or project ^unLtlonlrl,^, and in reporting on the information 
gatliercd. Supervisor ; Research Ai>i.i ^ t^n t. 

Qujiif ications : Bachelors De^;rec witn trainir^g in statistics. 

Title: Lab foacher — Reading (10 positiofis) 

Function : Facilitates the op«M,ition o( vin effective prcgrarn through 
providing leaderbhip and guiJjnc c m the usa-jo of the reading 
curriculum. Selects arui sriuvlules quvdifsing pupils [or Center 
participation. Assists \lO.\ cour.sfjors m idcntifving studi*'its (or high 
su;)port .services. Maintain:! j^'(K|tkite cv^.Iuvviion records to detorrnme 
program effectiveness. Encourages parent irA'olvenient In the program. 
Super vivor : Principal. 

QualiUcations ; A T-0 CcrtiiicMie in Dfucation. Preferably with a 
Masters Degree m reading, language ar ti, or a related area. Must have 
the ability <\nd skilU to work with pupils in a higfily individualized 
curriculum. 

Title: Lab Teacher — \\ rhernatics positions) 

Function : Facilitates the operation of an effective program through 
providing leadership and guidance m the usage of the math curriculum. 
Selects and schedules qualifying pupils for c'enter par tic ipation. Assists 
EGA counselors in identifying stucfi.nts for high support services. 
Maintains adequat-:; evaluation records to determifie program 
effectiveness. Encourages parent involvcnicnt ir: the program. 
Supervisor; Principal. 

Qualifications : A T-^ Certificate* in Education, Preferably with a 
Masters Degree in ma thematic s c^ducation. .\^ust have the ability and 
skills to work w»th pupils in a iiighly individuali/.ed curriculum. 

Title: Educational Aide positions) 

Functior^ ; To assis t teachers in the Reading and tne Mathematics Skills 
Centers. Supervisor ; Lab Teacher, 

Q ualifications ; High school training or above, or qualified adults from 
the immediate school community to be recommended by the Principal. 
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APHt-NDIX a 

EOA PRESCRIPTION t-EARNING AHViSORY COUNCIL 



Bass High School 

Center Hill Elementary School 

Chattahoochee Elementary School 

Clement Elementary School 

Connolly Elementary School 

Grove Park Elementary School 

Harper High School 

3erome 3ones Elementary School 

Kirkwood Elementary School 

Long Middle School 

O'Keefe Middle School 

Smith Hjgh School 

Sutton Middle School 

Woodson Elementary School 



Mri.. Mall 

Mi i>. Turrapvccd 

Mrs [lsto(Mn Ailer. 
Rev. C. r. Taylor 

Mrs. 3osic Wynn 
Mrs. Flora Queen 

Mrb. Francis Grjffm 
Mrs. Mainer Fowler 

Mrs. Oliic Farnbrov gh 
Mrs. Francis Wilkins 

tWrs. Shirley Lowrlo 
Mrs. Benni*-^ Travis 

Mrs. Ida Dawson 
Mrs. Ebsie Mae Bonnet 

Mrs. Patricia Babmgton 
Mrs. Jessie Hogons 

Mrs. Alice Tolvcr 
Mrs. Marnio Andrews 

Mrs. Clara Crowley 
Mrs. G. Bradfield 

Mrs. Ella Hill 

Mrs. Vlargciret Homing 

Mrs. Mary Lee Bolden 
Mrs. Annie Joyce Mobiey 

Mrs. Janie Srriith 
Mrs. Louuse Mlntz 

Mrs. Cynthia Lounds 

Mrs. Henry Taylor 

Mr, and Mrs, Nathaniel Boaswell 
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